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never materially aflEeot the supply of egga— but there are other voices more 
potent and more threatening than these. 

A certain class of optimists always pooh-pooh suggestions of possible 
change, or danger to an existing comfortable state of things, and these will 
refuse to admit that the modem woman may be risking anything serious, 
or turning her feet in the wrong direction. But those sensitive to feel and 
observant to note the mind of their generation will be aware that It is not 
only the half-baked, shrieking sisterhood who decry the result of so much 
patient endeavor and self-sacriflce. The theory that marriage is a heavy 
bond, cramping the capacities of the sex, appears in the most unexpected 
quarters, held by women of ability and education. That loud cry for "the 
development of her individuality " — only a euphemistic phrase for the cruel 
and profligate modern creed, " Every thing pleasant is yours by right : you 
have no duties "—has an ever increasing chorus of applause among women. 

"Wonderful, that while knowledge comes, wisdom lingers. Wonderful, 
that what women have suffered so long to win, once won they should cease 
to prize ; that education should not teach wonaian that man was by nature 
very far removed from the gentle domestic animal she knows to-day. 
However the modern woman may swagger about her individuality, may 
talk of her " spiritual needs," and deplore the stupid tyranny of man who de- 
mands sacrifices from her In return for his tenderness, protection and sup- 
port, the fact is not changed, that however much she may be man's intel- 
lectual equal, or spiritual superior, the exigencies of motherhood put her at 
his mercy. She can not be entirely self-dependent except at the cost of the 
welfare of the offspring. The Factory Acts are a recognition of the right of 
the child to its mother's health and vitality. Woman simply may not eat 
her cake and have it too. Using all her energies for her own needs she can 
not give vigor to her children. If she employ for her own ends her store of 
life she robs the child. To adequately supply the new generation with 
health, brains and nerve force she must husband her resources and 
yield herself to the generosity and tenderness of the man and trust 
to his care. That he has not always been generous and tender, that 
he is not always so even now, does not alter the general fact. 

This enmity to and destructive criticism of that fair temple of life called 
marriage — built by women's hands out of women's hearts — seems like a 
madness. If women pluck down its shrines, man will not be long in refus- 
ing to worship there. There might be something, perhaps, to admire in the 
self-denial and courage of a sex which should say : " We will destroy even 
this holy sanctuary, built by the ages, in which we are honored priestesses, 
which contains all our luxuries, our securities, all our comforts ; we will go 
out and face the world and toil like the rest, only that we may be free 1 " if it 
were not that women are not and never can be free. They are all under 
bonds to the new generation. 

If she were alone, she might choose to make herself homeless— but how 
of the little children ? 

Elizabeth Bisland. 



POOE CITY BOYS IN THE COUNTRY. 

The average poor city boy thinks of the country as a place where he can 
do ■« ith the fullest freedom what he best likes to do in the city — ^more spe- 
cifically as a place where he can play all the ball he pleases, as he pleases. 
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without being "pinched by the cops." That he can do other things, quite 
different from those he does in the city, does not occur to him. 

For two successive years I have spent ten days in the country with a 
party of about a dozen such boys (ages twelve to fifteen), and I have been 
surprised beyond measure at their surprise in lighting upon such pastimes 
as climbing trees, swinging on birches, going barefoot, driving and riding 
on horses, berrying, nutting, graping, frogging, snaring, hunting, tumbling 
on the hay in the loft and field, exploring the courses of brooks, collecting 
insects, minerals, birds' nests and eggs, gathering sweet fern, making 
whistles, cucumber boats and jack-'o-lanterns, and the thousand and one 
other things which the country boy regards as an essential part of life. 

Staying in the country develops much the same ability inthe city boy as 
foreign travel does in the adult, namely that of taking a new point of view, 
of understanding and sympathizing with an entirely new kind of life. It 
takes time, however, to get to see things in their right relations. At first 
everything is condemned that differs in the slightest detail from city usage. 
Fishing, swimminK and rowing in fresh water, though indulged in readily 
enough, are spoken of with contempt. The absence of theaters, electric cars, 
candy stores, tobacco stores, peanut stands and the daily jjapers (prized for 
their news of regattas, races, baseball games and boxing matches) is bitterly 
deplored. Even the pageantry of funerals is missed. " How many hacks be 
they at funerals out here f " inquired one of the brightest of my boys, and 
his fine scorn on being told that there were none, because the farmers used 
their own teams, was worth going very far to see. " Teams for hacks 1 " was 
all he said, but there were volumes in his voice. Fresh air at night is so new 
and eerie a thing that the boys keep every window shut in the hottest weather 
rather than breathe it. They get homesick with the windows open. They 
are as little able to appreciate fresh vegetables, and have a comical abhor- 
rence of milk just from the cow. 

Their terror of the dark reaches a point that is almost incredible. They 
do not dare to walk after sunset, though there be a dozen of them together, 
for fear of tramjra, nor to go to bed without a light for fear of ghosts, 
' ' skilligans " they call them. One night, I had to use a hammer, between nine 
and ten o'clock, to repair a bed in a room under a chamber in which four of 
the boys were sleepmg. The next morning, the four had a harrowing tale to 
tell of "skilligans" i>ounding continuously on their door, and every now and 
then crashing against it with something that sounded like a sledge-hammer. 

One boy was curiously timid about drinking well water. He had read a 
story somewhere of a murdered man's body being discovered in a well from 
which people were in the habit of drinking. " How 'd yer know this here 's 
good water ? The taste haint no sign," he would say. "Yer can't tell. 
There might be a dead body in this well, as easy as any other well." 

All are powerless to estimate distance. Half a mile on a lonely wood 
road really seems to them three or four miles, and they flatly refuse to walk 
as far as they walk every day in the city. It is not that they get physically 
tired. The lonesome monotony tires them mentally. When they have 
learned that the sights of a country road are as many and varied as those of 
a city thoroughfare, it is different vrith them. 

As regards morals, they find it very hard to believe that anything can be 
wrong where there aie no "cops" to inflict punishment. 

A sojourn in the country teaches a myriad of facts of natural history, and, 
because of the zest novelty gives, the city boy in the country comes, in a little 
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while, to vie with Whittier's " Barefoot Boy " as a scientist. He has knowl- 
edge: 

" Of the wild bee's morning chase. 

Of the wild-flower's time and place; 

Flisht of fowl and habltnde 

Of the tenants of the wood ; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 

How the wood-chuck digs hia cell. 

And the gronnd-mole sinks his well ; 

How the robin feeds her young. 

How the oriole's nest is hung ; 

Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries grow. 

Where the ground-nut trails its vino. 

Where the wood-grape's clusters shine; 

Ot the black wasp's cunning way. 

Mason of his walls of clay. 

And the architectural plans 

Ot gray hornet artisans," 

If this rather discursive knowledge is not recognized as science by the 
savants it is at least the result of honest laboratory work, and is far more 
useful to the average individual than better ordered book-conned erudition. 
If OUT public schools have left children to believe that milk is made by 
machinery, that buttercups are the first flowers of spring, that most wild 
plants are poisonous, that growing Indian com is the banana, and that 
the rooster's crow is the bleat of a nanny-goat;* then it is well that the 
school-curriculum should be supplemented by just such a natural history 
course as ten days in the country give. The habit of quick, careful obser- 
vation can in no other way be so easily produced. 

Furthermore, this studying of nature sometimes induces a genuine love 
of nature, that continues a wholesome influence in the life of the boy long 
after his return to the city. In fact, this love, if fostered, may permanently 
modify for good, not only his life, but (after marriage) that of his family. 

Every charity has its seamy side ; some charities have little else. It is 
true that the charity of sending children into the country affords the 
"sponges" the most glorious opportunity of the year for begging clothes; 
that some parents are Influenced by it to neglect parental duties through 
having that done for them which, with a little extra effort, they might do 
themselves; that others are emboldened by It to insolence, even to asserting 
that they, in letting their children go into the country, are the parties con- 
ferring the favor— a notion only too readily taken up by the children; that 
once the boys are in the country there is an ideal opportunity for mischief- 
plotting and bullying; that comparatively good boys may plaj, eat, and 
sleep with far rougher boys than they are in the habit of associating with 
in the city ; that all the boys are liable to corruption from association with 
low farm-help, and to bad treatment at the hands of brutal or stingy 
farmers and farmers' wives. To a certain extent, all these disagreeable 
things are inevitable. But they have been minimized by the scrupulous care 
of certain societies, and they are more than made up for by the educational 
influence of country life already dwelt on, not to mention the purely 
physical beneflt, which every one recognizes. 

Alvan F. Sanborn. 

* All these are actual instances ot city children's Ignorance. 



